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Notes. 


SCOTT RECORDS AT THE 
WAR OFFICE. 


THE following documents relate to the 
family of Thomas, brother of Sir Walter 
Scott, who, as his wife’s petition sets 
forth, died at Quebec in 1823 as Pay- 
master of the 70th Regiment, without 
having been able to secure a competence 
for her and her children. The eldest 
daughter at the time of her father’s 
death had, as the accompanying certifi- 
cates show, recently married a Thomas 
Huxley, and I should be interested to 
learn what is the exact connexion, if any, 
between him and the Thomas Huxley of 
wider fame, as also to discover anything 
further concerning the family of Elizabeth 
McCulloch, and the career of her son 
Walter Scott. 





Letter from Sir Walter Scott to Lord Palmer- 
ston relating to pension of the widow of his 
brother Thomas Scott, Paymaster in 70th 
Foot. 

W.O. 43/20/3270. 


[Rec? 12 March, 1824.] 


My Lorp 

While I feel how little I am entitled from 
the very slight personal knowledge existing 
between us to intrude myself upon your 
Lordship, either in my own affairs [or] as 
advocating those of another, I feel confident 
that in the case of a Widow & orphan children 
Lord Palmerston will permit himself to be 
easily accessible. 

My brother the late Thomas Scott, a man 
of very considerable talent and of many 
accomplishments, served His Majesty for 
many years as paymaster of the 70" regi- 
ment, which will appear from the petition 
of his widow & the report of Colonel 
McGrigor, commanding the regiment. The 
object of that petition is to obtain the pension 
and bounty which His Majesty confers upon 
persons in M*™ Scott’s distressed condition, 
and on which, but for the support of her 
friends, she would be in a great measure 
dependent. The answer she has received 
refers to the closing of the regimental 
accompts previous to the granting her pension, 
and upon applying at the War Office for 
further explanation she has* .... not to any 
claim against her late husband which ad- 
mitted of immediate settlement, but to some 
transaction of several years old when the 
regt lay in Ireland previous to sailing 
for Canada, where they have been a long 
time. I am informed by Colonel McGrigor 
and other gentlemen of the regiment that 
this claim on the part of Government origi- 
nates in a mistake, and I presume that the 
circumstance of its being suffered to lie over 
so long strongly confirm this belief. At 
any rate I myself and M* McCullock of the 
Navy Pay Office, Suritees for my brother 
to Government, are equally ready & willing 
to make payment of whatever may be due, 
and I humbly presume that as the state of 
accompts inferred no penal consequences 
as to my brother, who continued Paymaster 
of the regiment for many years after the 
supposed claim was incur’d, it cannot now, 
when he is gone who probably could have 
completely explained as cause for his 
widows forfeiting that provision which is a 
considerable part of the advantageous [sic] 





* Some omission here in the original. 
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held out to persons in his situation, and 
unhappily in M*™ Scott’s case forms a con- 
siderable part of the means which she and 
her family have to rely upon. 

I am sure your Lordship would not over- 
look the petition of a Lady in M* Scott's 
calamitous situation, and can only plead 
the natural & strong interest I am bound 
to take in an excellent Woman who dis- 
charged a most difficult and responsible 
duty through life & in situations of pain 
& danger during the late American War 
which few could have struggled with will 
plead my apology for placing her claim 
more directly under your Lordship’s eye. 

I have the honour to be with many apologies 
for this intrusion 

My Lord 
Your Lordship’s most obedient 
Very humble Servant 
WALTER Scort. 
Abbotsford near Melrose 
5 March 1824. 
Right Honbie. Lord Palmerston &c. &c. &e. 


Memorial of M** Tho* Scott regarding a 
Pension. 
W.O. 43/20/3270. 
Unto the Right Honorable 
The Secretary at War. 

The Memorial of M' Elizabeth McCulloch 
or Scott, Widow of Thomas Scott, Esquire, 
late Paymaster of the 70° Regiment 
Humbly Sheweth 

That the Memorialist’s husband having 
died at Quebec on the 14° day of February, 
1823, leaving two daughters and one son, 
all in minority and unmarried, and without 
having had it in his power to make any 
provision for their support, the Memorialist 
made the usual application to the War Office 
to receive from His Majesty’s Roval Bounty 
the pension of an Officer’s Widow. The 
regular documents for authenticating the 
Memorialist’s claim were transmitted to the 
War Office in a letter from Lieutenant-Colonel 
Charles McGregor of the 70% Regiment, 
dated from Quebec the 14 day of April, 
1823; and the Certificate of the Memorialist’s 
marriage, which could only be procured in 
Scotland, was subsequently transmitted by 
Alexander M°‘Culloch, Esquire, of Dumfries, 
‘the Memorialist’s Brother. 

In answer to these applications, the 
Memorialist was informed, that, till the 
Regimental accounts were closed and settled 
no pension would be granted; and she has 


never hitherto been able to ascertain, whether 
| the accounts are so adjusted, or not. The 
|Memorialist has not the slightest reason to 
| believe that her late husband owed any 
balance to Government, at the time of his 
death. But even if he did, there can neither 
|be difficulty nor delay in making effectual 
any claim which the Public may have against 
him, as his whole intromissions were gua- 
ranteed by his brother, Sir Walter Scott of 
Abbotsford, Baronet, and by Robert M°Cul- 
loch, Esquire, of the Navy Pay Office, London, 
the brother of the Mernorialist. 

As the Memorialist has no means of ascer- 
taining when the Regimental accounts may 
be settled, nor any idea of the obstacles which 
have, hitherto, prevented their adjustment, 
she is induced to make this renewed applica- 
tion, humbly, but confidently hoping that 
the Right Honorable The Secretary at 
War will be pleased to take into considera- 
tion the circumstances of her family,—the 
ample security held by Government for her 
late husband’s intromissions, and the hard- 
ships to which she will be subjected, if she is 
prevented from receiving the pension by 
the delay to make arrangements, over 
which she never can have any controul; 
and that, having taken these circumstances 
into consideration, His Lordship will he 
pleased to recommend her as a suitable 
object for His Majesty’s Royal Bounty. 

A favourable answer to this application 
shall be received by th> Memorialist with the 
utmost thankfulness and gratitude. 

St Michael Street 
Dumfries ' 
17% Feb. 1824 J 

[In a letter from Cheltenham, dated 
28 April, 1827, Mrs. Scott states that she has 
been placed on the Pensicn List.] 


ELIzABETH ScoTrT 


Marriage Certificate of Thomas Scott 
and Elizabeth McCulloch. 


W.O. 43/20/3270. 


A[t] Dumfries the fifteenth day of Decem- 
ber one thousand seven-hundred and ninety- 
nine years—which day Thomas Scot, writer 
to the Signet, Edinburgh, and Elizabeth 
M°Culloch, daughter of the deceased David 
M‘cullock of Ardwell, Esq", were duly pro- 
claimed in both churches of this parish & 
thereupon married. 

Extracted from the Registers of Dumfries 
this 28° June, 1823, by F. White, Sssn. 
Clrk & Elder. 

[ certify, that the above is a true & 
faithful extract. A.LEx Scot Mint 
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List of the Children of the deceased 
Thomas Scott. 
W.O. 43/20/3270. 
Copy of the List of Children which accom- 
panied the Casuality Return on the 25 
February, 1823. 


Names. Age. 
Mrs. Major Huxley* .. 21 years. 
Miss Ann Scott 19 years. 
Mr. Walter Scott 16 vears. 
Miss Eliza Scott 12 years. 


[* In a letter, dated 20 Feb’, 1830, from 
Canterbury, Mrs Huxley signs it as Jessie 
Huxley.] 


Birth Certificates of Anne Rutherford Scott 
and Eliz. Charlotte Scott. 


W.O. 43/20/3270. 


Thomas Scott, Esq’, W.S., and Elizabeth 
M:Culloch, his Spouse, St Andrews Church 
Parish, a Daughter. Born 3" July, 1802. 
Named Anne Rutherford. Baptized on 
7 July, 1802. 

Extracted from the Register of Births 
& Baptisms belonging to the City of 
Edinburgh. 

St. George’s, Douglas, Isle of Man, 1810. 

Sept 16t.—Elizabeth Charlotte, dau" of 
Tho Scott & Eliza M°Culloch. 

[The son’s birth certificate was not fur- 
nished, as he had been provided for by being 
sent to India prior to 28 April, 1827.]} 











The following certificates and declaration 
relate to a similar petition on the part of 
Jessie Huxley, née Scott, upon the death 
of her husband. ; 


Death Certificate of Thomas Huzley. 
W.O. 42/H. 527. 


Thomas Huxley, late a L' Colonel in 
the Army and an Inspecting Field Officer 
of Militia in Nova Scotia, on the Unattached 
Half Pay, who died at Halifax in Nova 
Scotia on the third day of November, 1826. 
cieteacens Aged about 42. 





Marriage Certificate of Thomas Hualey 
and Jessie Scott. 
W.O. 42/H. 527. 

Thomas Huxley, Bt Major, and Captain 
in the 70 Regiment, and Jessie Scott, 
Spinster, were lawfully married, by Licence, 
on the first of Nov' inthe year of Our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred & 
nineteen 


by me JoHN Witson M.A. 
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This marriage was )| 
made between us { 


Tho’ Huxley. 
Jessie Scott. 
In presence | Tho® Scott. 
of us J Ch MGrigor. 
I certify, that the above is a true copy of 
the Garrison Register of Kingston, Upper 
Canada. JOHN WIIsoN. 


Certificate of Baptism of T. Scott Hualey. 
W.O. 42/H. 527. 


or Thomas Scott, son of Thomas 
B wor | Huxley, Esq’, Captain in H.M. 
aptized J 7Qth Regt of Foot & Major 
in the Army, & Jessie his wife, was born 
June the twenty first, & baptized July the 
thirty first, a.p. 1822. 

By me (Signed) JosrpH LANGLEY MILs, 

Chaplain to H.M. Forces. 

A true Copy of certificate of Baptism 

(Signea) W* Hicks, 

Magistrate for the County of Gloucester. 


I hereby declare upon honor that I am 
left in distressed circumstances and in Want 
of the Compassionate allowance in aid of the 
Maintenance of my son. 

(Signed) JESSIE HUXLEY, 
Residing at Cheltenham. 


E. H. FAIrRBROTHER. 





A WEBSTER-MASSINGER PLAY. 
‘THe Farr Marp oF THE INN.’ 
(See ante, pp. 134, 155.) 

ACT IV. sc. 1. 


Tuts is the only scene as to the authorship 
of which I feel any doubt. It is certainly 
neither unalloyed Massinger nor unalloyed 
Webster, and I can find no positive indica- 
tion of either. It is worthy of note that 
though Boyle attributes the play to Massinger 
and Fletcher, “with some mixed scenes 
added by Rowley,” it is the only scene in 
which he professes himself able to trace 
Fletcher’s hand. It is probably a mixed 
Massinger and Webster scene. As all the 
other scenes in which Biancha (here a pro- 
minent figure) appears are Webster’s, it seems 
justifiable to assume that it is chiefly his. 


ACT IV. sc. 1. 


The Host is enlarging upon Forobosco’s 
skill in magic before a motley assemblage of 
his would-be clients, amongst whom, figures 
a “‘ Dancer.’’ The dancer expresses surprise 
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that Forobosco has “‘no more resort of 
ladies to him.’’ The Host replies :— 

He’s scarce known to be in town yet, 

Ere long we shall have ’em come 

Hurrying hither in feather-beds. 

Dancer. How, bedridden ? 

Host. No, sir, in feather-beds that move upon 
four wheels in Spanish caroches, 
which recalls the speech of one of the mad- 
men pee Act IV. se. ii. of ‘ The Duchess of 
Malfy ’ 

“Woe to the caroch that brought home my 
wife from the mask....it had a large feather -bed 
in it.”—Hazlitt, ii. 240. 

Forobosco now appears, and one after 
another the assembled clients seek his advice. 
After the dancer has preferred his suit, there 
comes a coxcomb. He intends to set up a 
press in Italy “ to write all the corantoes in 
Christendom,’ and desires Forobosco to 
furnish him, with a familiar spirit from whom 
to gain his intelligence. He must be quiet, 
as the coxcomb “‘ can by no means indure a 
terrible one.”’ Forobosco reassures him on 
this head :— 

Foro. 

He shall not fright ‘You. 
It shall be the ghost of some lying stationer, 

A spirit shall look as if butter would not melt 
in tis mouth. A new Mercurius Gallo-belgicus. 

Coxcomb. O there was a captain was rare at it. 

Foro. Ne’er think of him. 

Though that captain writ a full hand gallop 
And wasted indeed more harmless paper than 
Ever did laxative physic, 

Yet will I make you to out-scribble him. 

That Webster is here aiming a shaft at 
one of his contemporaries is evident, though 
who this “ captain’’ was it is not possible 

to say. The passage is quoted here because 

the contemptuous observation applied | by 
Forobosco to this unknown “ captain”’ is 
taken from a passage that appears only in 
the sixth (1615) edition of Overbury’ 8 
‘Characters.’ The ‘ Character’ in which it 
occurs is that of ‘An Excellent Actor.’ Its 
author turns from the merits of the subject 
of his sketch to castigate the “ imitating 
characterist ” (7.e., Stephens, the writer of 
‘ Satyrical Essays, Characters, and Others,’ 
1615) who, in his character of ‘ A Common 
Player,’ had described actors as rogues :— 


sare | 


-I’ll qualify him, 


would let his malicious ignorance 


unde stand that rogues are not to be imploide as | 


maine ornaments to his Majesty’s Revels; but 
this itch of bestriding the presse....hath defil’ d 
more innocent paper than ever did laxative physic.’ 
In the subsequent editions of Overbury’s 
‘ Characters’ this passage was suppressed. 
The next person to apply to Forobosco 
is a “‘ Pedant,” who wishes to confer with 
him “about erecting four new sects of 





religion at Amsterdam.” Forobosco ob- 
serves :— 

This is somewhat difficult, 
And will ask some conference with the devil. 


Compare ‘A Cure for a Cuckold,’ I. i. 


(iv. 13) :— 

. tis a strange difficulty, 

And it will ask much counsel, 

When Forobosco has dealt with the requests 
of all his clients, the Clown enters with the 
Hostess and Biancha. There is in one of 
the Clown’s speeches a curious expression 
applied to Forobosco’s gullible customers :— 
calf,” 
which is to be found again in ‘ An Impro- 
vident Young Gallant,’ one of the 1615 
‘ Characters ’ :— 

“Tous, when his purse has cast his calt, he 
goes down to the country.” 

Shortly afterwards the Clown says of 
Forobosco that 
“for his conjuring, the witches of Lapland are 
the devil’s charwomen to him, for they will sell 
a man wind to some purpose ; he sells wind, and 
tells you forty lies over and over ”’ ; 
while, in ‘ A Cure for a Cuckold,’ Lessing- 
ham, observes :— 

Trust a woman! 
Never ; henceforward I will rather trust 
The winds which Lapland witches sell to men. 
IV. ii. (iv. 71). 

The Clown, continuing his abuse of Foro- 
bosco, thus sums up his career :— 

“In brief, he is a rogue of six re prieves, four 
pardons of course, thrice pilloried, te ice sung 
Lacryme to the virginals of a cart’s tail,” &e. 

The last expression, or one that closely 

resembles it, is to be found in ‘ The Devil's 

Law Case.’ The Waiting Woman, whose 

perjury in the “law case”’ has been dis- 

covered, apprehensively inquires of Sanito- 
nella, the lawyer’s clerk, what will become of 
her, and Sanitonella replies :— 

You'll be made dance Lacryma, I fear, at a cart’s 
tail. IV. ii. (iii. 99) 
The Clown throws scorn upon his late 

master’s claim to the possession of magical 

powers :— 

“Use all thy art, all thy roguery ”’ [he says to 
Forobosco ], “‘and make me do any M.. before all 
this company I have not a mind to, I’ll....give 
thee leave to claim me for thy bond slave.” 
Forobosco, who accepts the challenge, 
replies :— 

Foro. I will first send thee to Green-land for a 
haunch of venison, just of the thickness of thine 
own tallow. 

Clown. Ha, ha,ha, Ill not stir an inch for thee. 

Foro. Thence to Amboyna i’ th’ East Indies, 
for pepper to bake it. 

Clown. To Amboyna ? so I might be pepper’d. 


-.-you whose purses are ready to cast the 


SEE ae ee 
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This reference to Amboyna affords decisive 
proof that ‘ The Fair Maid of the Inn’ was 
written after May, 1624, when the news of the 
massacre first reached England. Now in 
‘The Devil’s Law Case’ there is a passage in 
which Dyce recognized another allusion to 
this same massacre of Amboyna :— 

Contarino. Is’t possible Romelio’s persuaded 
You are gone to the East Indies ? 

First Surgeon. Most confidently. 

Con. But do you mean to go ? 

Second Surgeon. How! go to the East Indies! 

and so many Hollanders gone to fetch sauce for 
their pickled herrings! Some have been pepper’d 
there too lately. 
Such an allusion is, however, out of the 
question, seeing that ‘The Devil’s Law 
Case’ was published before the news of the 
massacre arrived. Possibly the reference is, 
as Dr. Stoll has suggested, to an affray with 
the Dutch in the East Indies which took 
place in 1619, the Dutch attacking some 
English vessels engaged in lading pepper at 
Sumatra. The important thing for the 
present purpose, bearing in mind the fact 
that Webster so frequently repeats himself, 
is the occurrence of the same witticism in 
both plays. 

It will, _ perhaps, be thought that such a 
word as “‘ instantly ” can be of little use as 
an indication of a@ writer’s individuality. 
Yet it may be remarked that it is peculiarly 
conspicuous in Webster’s vocabulary, and 
in this connexion it is, perhaps, not trivial 
to compare Cesario’s 
We will instantly to bed and there be married 
with 

Contarino. To avoid which we will instantly be 
married, 

Waiting Woman. To avoid which, get you 
instantly to bed, 

1° The Devil’s Law Case,’ I. ii. (iii. 27) ; and 

I will marry you, 
Instantly marry you, 
in ‘ A Cure for a Cuckold,’ IV. ii. (iv. 70). 

At the end of this scene a sailor enters, 
for no apparent purpose except to serve as 
@ mouthpiece for an indifferent jest. He 
tells Cesario that he has news for him, but 
will only divulge it on condition that Cesario 
will drink with him :— 

We are like our sea provision, once out of pickle 
We require abundance of drink, * 
en adaptation of an observation found in 
the Character of ‘A Sailor’ (Overbury’s 
Characters,’ 1614) :— 

“He is part of his own provision, for he lives 
ever pickled.” 

H. DuaGpALe SYKES. 
Enfield. 
(To be continued.) 





WORDS IN BISHOP DOUGLAS’S 
*‘ENEADOS,’ 1513. 


(See ante, p. 156.) 


Case, give the or put the (1400 to 1440, them 
1579, &c.).— 
1. I geif the case, to Italy socht he 
Of the fatis by the autoryte. 
(Lat., Italiam fatis petiit auctoribus: esto.) 
x. 283. 
2. I put the cace, that I may nocht optene 
From Latyne land tham to expell all cleyne- 
(Lat., Non dabitur regnis, esto, prohibere 
Latinis. )}—vii. 102. 
Case, on or upon.—By chance, if by chance, in 
order that. 
1. “On case thar stude a mekill schyp that 
ig? ’—x. 330. 
» ee Thayr palzeonis all had plantit, apon. 


That — the top of the hillis hycht 
The army all thai mycht see at a sicht. 
viii. 194. 

—, -dart (no example).—— 

“To thraw a gevilling, or a casting dart.”’ 
ix. "540. 

2. ‘‘Scharp querrellis and casting darts furth 
send.” —ix. 259. 

Catch harm, fear, &c., to (13 °.).— 

1. Ha how grete harme and skaith for euermair 

That childe hes caucht. iii. 140 

2. I caucht na maner feir nor dreid 

Thocht thou a capytane of the Grekis be. 
viii. 158. 

Catch-cow.—‘‘ Sum wald be court man, sum 
clerk, and sum a cachekow.’’—viii. Prologue, 
p. 146. 

Chaft, a jaw.— ““To semble wyth thair schaftis.” 
—viii. Prologue, p. 144. (Ruddiman says, “To 
make faces.’’) 

Charitable, adj. (1386, 1509, &c.).— ‘‘ Tle 
cheritable archer, Apollo”’ (Lat., Pius Arcitenens). 
—iii. 123. 

C hisel-tail.—* Fyschis....[With] chyssell talis.”” 
—xii. Prologue, p. 82. 

Clasp, v., to enclose, as with armour.—* Claspit 
full meit into fyne armour , Ory cht ”’ (Lat., Cingor 
fulgentibus armis. ).— ii. 

Clenge, to cleanse (1300, hs 1536, &e. — We 
clenge ws first, les Iupiter war aggrevit”’ (Li t.,. 
Lustramurque Jov i).— iii. 135. 

Coal-black (1250, 1386, then 1590, &c.).—‘* The 
pikky smok cole blak” (ed. 1553, Coil blak).— 

v. 264. 

Coif for cove.—*‘ a coif, and thairin fresch 
wattir spryngand.”’ 31. 

Collateral (1653 in = the sense).—See Or than. 

Condign, adj. ee’ then 1530, &c.).—‘* Thou 
caus thy feris keip.... this vsage conding.”’— 
iii. 144, 

Conduit (for molten metal]).—‘‘ The irne and 
mettall throu thir condutis flowis”’ (Lat., Fluit 
es rivis).—viii. 182. 

Confeder, v. (1460, 1529, &c.).—‘‘ May nocht 
sufferit be Latynis confidir wyth Troian’s and 
Ene.”’—x. 286. 

Confluence (1432 to 1450, then 1533, &e.).—" By” 
crwell Grekis hiddius confluence.’ ’—vii. £6. 

Contrarious (1494, then 1523, &c.).—‘* The- 
bitter blastis, contrarius all wayis.’—i. 62. 
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Cork, the substance (in dicts. only until 1601).— 
**Maid of the cork or bark fra treis rent’ (Lat., 
Raptus de subere cortex).—vii. 185. 

Counterfeit, v., to imitate merely (1374 to 1420, 
then 1536 ).—** [Do] ze contyrfeyt my reuth and 

pitie eik.’’—-wxiii. 182. 

Coy., adj. (14 and 15 c., then 1535).—‘‘ Quhar 
ayr I was koy.’’—x. 283. 

Cross, a ship’s mast.—‘ Heis heich the cros’ 
(Lat., Jubet ocyus omnes Attolli malos).—v. oT, 

Cross, under (the sense is obscure).—‘‘ The 
ag glaid layis thair schippis onder cros ” 


(Lat., Leti naute ,imposue =A coronas. Ed. 1553 
has “‘ vnder croys”’).—iv. 

Cross oneself, to (1430, ists, then 1547, &e.).— 
oo. bounit for to sleip.’’—vii. Pro- 
o 


nad Rg (1483, then 1527, &c.).—‘“Sa gret 


motioun of crudilite. ?—xii. 131 

Cully, v. (1576).—“ She cuilzeis him with slekit 
‘wordis slo” (Lat., " Blandisque moratur Vocibus). 
—i. 60. 


Cumbered, worn out, wearied.— 

Sic cummerit wychtis suffer, I the say, 
To haif ane hald and duell here. 

ao .» His habeant terris, sine, moenia fessi.)— 
v. 266. 

Cup out, to play. —‘‘T wil nocht say that ilk man 
plaid cop out ” (not in Lat.).—i. 64. 

Dainty, sb. (14 and 15 c., then 1576).—‘‘ The 
meisis and the danteis thik did stand.’’—iii. 140. 

Date, an appointed time (1325, 1447, then 1557). 

—‘*Of my days neir passyt the half dait.’ 

‘Conclusion,’ p. 223. 

eo throe (c. "1305, then 1549).— 

““The wyne] At he last drank owt ziskis in 
the “de yd thraw.”’—ix. 235. 

**Doun duschis he in deyd thraw all forlost.”’ 
—ix. 240. 

Debtful, due as a debt.—‘‘ Hallowis thair mycht 
with detfull reuerence ’ (Lat., Meritosque indicit 
honores).—iii. 135. 

Decern, to distinguish (ce. 1535)—‘‘ Ze war so 
= ...Nane mycht decern betwix you.’’—yx. 

09, 

Decked, ppl. a. (ce. 1500, then 1593).— 

Hys curland lokkis hyngis doun weill dek 
About hys schuldris. x. 289. 

Denude (1658).—* [The y] gan deme [the 
beasts] and strippyn of thar hydis.’’—xiii. 180. 

Depart, to divide in sunder (18 to 15 c., then 
1530).—‘* Lyke as ane gem. eames the gold 
set admydwart the ring.’ 

Desist (1530, 1549, &c.).— 

1. ‘‘Desyst, quod he, this mater mon be left.” 
—ix. 236. 

2. ‘*Now it is tyme to desist.’’—x. 313. 

Devil, the, and a saint.—‘ Na mair like than 
the deuill and Sanct Austyne.’’—Preface, p. 7. 

Digested (c. 1734).—‘‘ The stowt and degest 
Aulestes’’ (Lat., gravis).—x. 295. 

Dingly, for dignely, worthily.—‘‘ God grant me 
"7 him dingly to ensew.’’—Prologue to book ii., 


=x, § « 


Direct, to dedicate (a book).—‘* Heyr the trans- 
latar direkkis his buik and excusis hym self.”— 
Vol. iv. p- 224. 

Direction, a dedication.—‘‘ The dyrectioun of 
his buik ” to his cousin. The same. 


Disassent, sb. (1495, then 1548, &c.).— 
assent thou may venquys ane ost.’ 
p. 5. 


** By dis- 
—x. Prologue, 








Discrepance (1425, 1460, then 1563, &c.).— 
* But [without] langar discrepance.’’—vii. 98. 

Disease, sorrow (14 and 15 c., then 1547).— 
“* [He]sa cruell takynnys of dyseis hes sene’’ (Lat., 
svi monumenta doloris).—xii. 165. 

Doubtous (1330, 1532 ).—“ Anone he knew our 
eldaris dowtis ilk deill’’ (Lat., Prolem ambiguam). 
—iii. 12 

Dreich, on, at a distance (c. 1300, 1470, 1533).— 
“My spous on dreich efter our trais shall hy” 
(Lat., Longe).—ii. 110. 

Drive over, to pass the time.—‘‘ Thus draif we 
our in solace day be day.’’—iii. 141. 

Duck, v. (14 and 15 ¢.,then 1552, &e.) .—([‘‘ The 
schippys]. . .Thair snowtis dowkand ” ee De- 
mersis rostris). —ix. 

Dwell, to delay (1 300 to 1485 only).— ‘‘ [Let him] 
Dwel na langar, but cum hidder in haist.”"-—vii. 99. 


RicHarD H. THORNTON. 
Mornington Crescent, N.W. 


(T'o be continued.) 





STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 

(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 4013 
11S. i. 282; ii. 42, 381; iii. 22, 222, 421; 
iv. 181, 361; v. 62, 143, 481; vi. 4, 284, 
343; vii. 64,144, 175, 263, 343, 442; viii- 
4, 82, 183, 285, 382, 444; ix. 65, 164, 384, 
464; x. 103, 226, 303, 405; xi. 24, 145, 
275, 428; xti. 65.) 


409 
Martyrs (continued). 


BisHop FERRAR. 

Carmarthen. —It is generally believed 
that Bishop Ferrar suffered martyrdom on 
the site now occupied by General Nott’s 
monument in Nott Square. A brass tablet 
has been placed as near as possible to the 
spot. It bears the following inscription :— 

The noble army of Martyrs praise Thee. 
Near this spot suffered for 
the truth, 
Saturday, March 30th, 1555, 
Dr. Robert Ferrar, 
Bishop of St. David's. 
We shall by God’s Grace light such a candle 
in England, as shall never be put out. 
Erected by a Protestant 
of this Town. 

Flanking the inscription on each 
the words, 

‘* Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee a crown of life.” 

Near the south door in St. Peter’s Church 
a mural tablet, erected 22 Sept., 1843, is 
thus inscribed :— 

‘Sacred to the memory of Robert Farrar,* 
D.D., Bishop of St. David’s, burnt in the Market 
Place of Carmarthen, 30 March, 1555, for adher- 
ing to the Protestant Religion. 


side are 





* The name is sometimes thus spelled. 
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““*The Righteous shall be had in everlasting 
remembrance.’—Psalm 112, v. 6. 


tribute of pious respect to the memory of the 
Martyr’d Bishop of this Diocese.”’ 

In the churchyard to the south-east of the 
eiureh an upright stone contains the follow- 
ing extraordinary inscription :— 

“Here lieth the body of Ferrar Howell, the son 


of Robert Howell of Trenewyddin, Pembroke- | izing Cornelius, and (6) the martyrdom 
shire, Gent. (lineally descended from Dr. Robert | baptizing ae (5) : 


Ferrar, Bp. of St. David’s, who was of the family | of St. Stephen. 


of the I.d. Ferrars of Rutlandshire, and in the 
reign of Q™ Mary died at the stake in this town of 
Carmarthen), ag: 5, 1722. For the comfort of 
Parents our Holy Mother declares in her Rubric, 
*tis certain by God’s Word that children baptized, 
dying before they commit actual sin, are un- 
doubtedly saved.” 

It may be recorded that the stone which 
supported the stake to which the Bishop was 
bound was in 1843 removed from its site 
near the old market cross, and now forms the 
apex of the spire of Abergwili Church. 

(Much of the foregoing information is 
obtained from the late Mr. William Spur- 
rell’s book, ‘ Carmarthen and its Neighbour- 
hood,’ 1879.) 


BisHop PATTESON. 


Alfington, Devon.—Soon after the mur- 
der of Bishop Patteson, the late Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge placed a wayside cross to 
his memory here. The present Lord Cole- 
ridge informs me that it was designed by 
W. Butterfield, and erected by Thos. 
Selway, a local stonemason. It stands at 
jour cross-roads where, tradition says, some 
of the victims of Judge Jeffreys at the 
Bloody Assize were executed. It bears the 
‘ollowing inscription :— 

In Memory of 
John Coleridge Patteson, D.D., Missionary Bishop, 
tA Born in London, 1 April 1827, 
Killed at Nukapu, near the Island of Santa Cruz, 
20 September 1871, 

together with two fellow-workvrs for our Lord, 
the Reverend Joseph Atkin, and Stephen Taroa- 
; niara 
{in vengeance for wrongs suffered at the hands of 

Europeans), 
by savage men whom he loved, 
and for whose sake he gave up 
home and country, 
and friends dearer than his life. 





Lord Jesus, 
grant that we may live to Thee like him, 
and stand in our lot with him 
before Thy Throne 
at the end of the days.—Amen. 





A kinsman desires 
thus to keep alive for aftertime 
the memory of a wise, a holy, 
and a humble man. 


| 








In 1911 Lord Coleridge had the inscrip- 


‘ : ’ | tion recut and the memorial enclosed within 
‘This monument was erected A.D. 1843 as a | 


a railing to preserve it from mutilation. 


London. — A stained-glass window is 
placed to the Bishop’s memory in the church 
of St. Giles-in-the-Fields. It is the first 
gallery window on the south side, and _ the 
subjects represented are: (a) St. Peter 


At the foot is inseribed :— 
In memory ot : 
John Coleridge Patteson, D.D. 
Born in this Parish A.D. 1827. a3 
Called to Missionary Work in New Zealand, 1855. 
Consecrated First Bishop of Melanesia, 1861. 
Murdered by Natives of Nukapu, 1871. 


Srr THomas More. 


London. — Mr. Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT 
draws my attention to the statue of Sir 
Thomas More, sometime Lord Chancellor of 
England and author of ‘ Utopia,’ on the house 
51, Carey Street, Chancery Lane. My infor- 
mant locates it as placed ‘* above the passage- 
way lading. from Carey Street (opposite the 
northern entrance to the Royal Courts of 
Justice) to New Square, Lincoln’s Inn.” 
Below the statue a tablet is thus inscribed :— 

Sir Thomas More, Kt, 
some time 
Lord High Chancellor 
of England. 
Martyred July 6, 1535. 
The faithful servant 
both of God and the King. 
Why is this memorial not recorded in the 
London County Council ‘ Return of Outdoor 
Memorials’? (See 8 8. vil. 468.) 

The actual burial-place of Sir Thomas 
More’s decapitated body is apparently «@ 
matter of conjecture, but there seems to be 
no doubt as to the depositing of his head 
in Canterbury Cathedral. I have consulted 
several likely sources in order to obtain a 
copy of the inscription (written by himself) 
placed to More’s memory in St. Luke's 
Church, Chelsea, but all my authors carefully 
avoid recording it. Will some kind cor- 
respondent of ‘N. & Q.’ provide me with a 
copy? (See 758. ix. 188; x. 46, 178; 88. 
viii. 208, 254, 433.) 


CARDINAL FISHER. 


Chatham.—I am informed also by Mr. 
WaINEwRIGHT that there is a statue of 
Cardinal John Fisher, sometime Bishop of 
Rochester, in the Catholic Church at 
Chatham. I shall be glad if some corres- 


pondent will supply particulars and a copy 
of the inscription. 
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St. BONIFACE. 


Crediton, Devon.—A brass tablet bearing 
the following inscription was erected in the 
Church of the Holy Cross in 1909 :— 

This tablet is erected to the Glory of God and 
as a record of the service held on Wednesday, 
June 9th, 1909, in this Church of the Holy Cross 
on the occasion of the Millenary of the Con- 
secration of the first Bishop of Crediton. 

The commemoration was fixed for June 9th as 
being the nearest convenient date to the anni- 
versary of the martyrdom of Winnifrith (St. 
Boniface), who was born at Crediton in the year 
680, and through whose influence a grant of land 
was made by Atthelhoard, King of Wessex, 
through Forthere, Bishop of Sherborne, to found 
a monastery at Crediton in 739. 

The following were present, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishops of Exeter, Bristol, 
Salisbury, Bath and Wells, Crediton, Marl- 
borough (Dean of Exeter), and St. Germans ; 
the Governors of the Church, the Mayor and 
Corporation of the City of Exeter; the Canons 
and Vicars Choral, and eighty of the Prebendaries 
of the Cathedral, the Clergy of the Deanery of 
Cadbury. A large number of parishioners and 
others also attended the service. The sermon 
was preached by the Bishop of Bristol. 

Below are represented the autographs of 
the archbishop and bishops named, and at 
the head of the tablet is copied an impres- 
sion of the thirteenth-century seal of the 
collegiate church of Crediton. (See The 
Church Times, 5 Nov., 1909.) 


For valued help received, my thanks are 
due to the Rev. A. E. Hilliard, D.D. 

Particulars, with copies of inscriptions, 
are desired of the following martyrs’ memo- 
rials :— 

Tablets to the memory of Mrs. Lewis 
and Robert Glover, erected by the Rev. 
Benjamin Ritchings in Mancetter Church, 
Warwickshire. 

Bust of John Rogers. within a niche in 
the south chancel wall of St. John’s Church, 
Deritend, Birmingham. (See 11 S. ix. 363.) 

Obelisk at Staplehurst, Kent. 

Tablet in the churchyard wall at Warble- 
ton, Sussex. 

Monuments to Covenanters. 

Glasgow Cathedral Yard. 

The Scores, St. Andrews (obelisk). 

Skeoch Hill, Dumfries (erected 1870). 

Sanquhar (obelisk). 

Kirkeonnel (obelisk). 

Kirkcudbright Churchyard. 

Girthon (stone). 

Dunottar Churchyard. 

Joun T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


(To be continued.) 





THE House oF Cosurc.—The following 
little pedigree may not be without interest 
at the present time. It shows how four 
royal dynasties are descended in the male 
line from one of the least considerable of 
German dukes. 

Francis, Duke of Saxe-Coburg 





i T T 1 





| | | 
Ernest Victoria, Ferdinand LEOPOLD I., 
Duchess of King of 
Kent. the — 
cee ake ters, 
| i 
Ernest Albert=-Vicrorra, Ferdinard Augustus Philip 
Il. ueen of 
Great 
Britain 
= es 
EpwWarp VII, Lewis Pumip, FERDINAND, ALBERT 
King of King of 
Portugal Bulgaria 
GEORGE V. CHARLES 
Manoel 
C. A. 


OLD-Time Dinner Bits. (See 10 S. iv. 
446; vi. 110.)—Since communicating the 
two bills referred to above I have come upon 
a third of similar date, inscribed as a- MS. 
addition to the Guildhall Library copy of 
Thomas Gillespy’s ‘ Account of the Salters’ 
Company,’ 1827 :— 

‘Bill of Fare for 124 persons of the Barber- 
Surgeons’ & Tallow Chandlers’ Companies at 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne, a.p. 1478: 2 Loins of Veal, 
8d. ; 2 ditto Beef, 8d. ; 2 ditto Mutton, 4d. ; 2 Legs 
of same, 24d. ; 1 Pig, 6d.; 1 Capon, 6d.; 1 Rabbitt, 
2d.; 1 Dozen Pigeons, 7d.; 1 Goose, 4d.; 1 Gross 
Eggs, 84d.; 2 Gallons Wine, Is. 4d.; 18 Dozen 
Bottles Beer, ls. 6d. Total, 7s. 6d.” 

There are some curious points of similarity 
between the above and the former bills. 
Can it be that it is spurious ? A reference 
to beer in bottles reads somewhat singularly 
in a fifteenth-century record. 

Wititiam McMurray. 


THe Recorps or Miuirary Courts 
MartrAu.—The records of Courts Martial 
as preserved at the Public Record Office are 
not only scanty and scattered, but are poorly 
catalogued. The chief series are :— 

1803-21. Entry books of proceedings (W.O. 55: 
1844). 

1833-56. 
541, &e.). 

1848-55. Reports (or R. E.?) (W.O. 55: 1929). 

1844-56. Crimean trials (W.O. 28: 126-8). 

Military historians may be interested to 
know that further details relating to much 
earlier dates are contained in the letters of 


Letters concerning them (W.O. 3: 
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the Judge Advocate General to the War 
Office. These will be found in the “In 
Letters ’’ (W.O. 1), and must be looked for 
under the surname of the Judge Advocate 
General for the time being. The names of 
men tried at Regimental Courts Martial, with 
mention of their “crime” and punishment, 
are given in the six-monthly inspections of 
regiments (W.O. 27). Death sentences are 
sometimes noted in Casualty Registers. 
J. M. Buiwocn. 


* « OPOLTCHENTYE.’’—It may be of common 
interest at this time to explain the significa- 
tion of the Russian military term “‘ Opoltché- 
niye,”’ 7.¢e., the multitude of men about to be 
embodied in the army throughout the Russian 
Empire, and, as stated, amounting to a 
number of eight million. Taken in its etymo- 
logical sense, ‘“‘ Opoltchéniye’’ originally 
means, and can be rendered, as an equivalent 
term, by, “ Folk or National Army,” having 
been derived from the Russian noun 
“yolk” =our “ folk,’ German “ Volk,” 
and, in an especial sense, ‘‘ National Army.” 
H. Kress. 


SKULL AND IRON Nait.—More than once 
skulls pierced by an iron nail have been dug 
up in English burial-grounds. The follow- 
ing passage in ‘“ Folk-Lore Notes, Vol. IT. 
Konkan, compiled, from materials collected 
by the late A. M. T. Jackson, Indian Civil 
Service, by R. E. Enthoven, C.I.E., I.C.S.,” 
is therefore worth noting :— 

“At Poladpur in the Koldba District some 
villagers drive an iron nail into the head of the 
corpse before it is taken to the funeral ground. 
They believe that, in consequence, the soul of the 
deceased will not turn into an evil spirit.”—P. 67. 


M. P. 


THE PUBLISHER OF THE FIRST QUARTO OF 
“Henry V.’—The first quarto edition of 
‘Henry V.,’ 1600, was published by Tho. 
Millington and John Busby, “‘ And are to 
be sold at his house in Carter Lane next the 
Powle head.” ‘His house” is clearly an 
error, considering there were two publishers. 
The question resolves itself into, Who owned 
the premises in Carter Lane? In Eliza- 
bethan times it was customary for publishers 
to issue a book in conjunction, although 
they were not in partnership together. This 
same Millington was responsible for an 
edition of ‘ Titus Andronicus’ together with 
Edward White in 1594; he was also the 
publisher of the first edition of the Second 
Part of ‘ Henry VI.’ in the same year, giving 
his address, ‘“‘ Under Saint Peters in Cornhill.” 
Mr. Pollard in his invaluable book on the 





Folios and Quartos of Shakespeare men- 
tions that John Busby had a shop in Fleet 
Street near St. Dunstan’s Church; if that 
statement is correct, there can exist no doubt 
that “his house” refers to Millington, who 
was the sole occupier. As far as I know, 
this question has never before been dis- 
cussed. MavRIce JONAS. 





Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


MS. Cuierey Lists: COLLECTIONS OF 
FostER AND HeENNESSY.—I contributed a 
query at 10 S. vi. 229 as to the whereabouts 
of the late Mr. Joseph Foster’s collections 
for his ‘Index Ecclesiasticus,’ 1540-1800, 
preceding the published section covering 
the period from the latter date to 1840. I 
should be glad to repeat the inquiry, coupling 
with it a request for information as to the 
resting-place of the late Rev. George Hen- 
nessy’s MSS. of similar character. Mr. 
Hennessy, author of the ‘Novum Reper- 
torium,’ formed extensive collections in regard 
to sundry dioceses, of which those for 
St. Albans were, I believe, practically ready 
for the printer. Neither Foster’s nor Hen- 
nessy’s collections have been acquired by the 
Museum. Where are they ? 

Witit1am McMurray. 


A TETHERED Goat FoR Luck.—What is 
the origin or fundamental idea of the supersti- 
tion belonging to the folk-lore of Wales to 
the effect that it brings luck to a bride if the 
first thing she sees on coming out of a church 
after her wedding is a tethered goat ‘. 


(Querist would be grateful for answers before 
10 September, and any which we receive will be 
forwarded to him direct,] 


THomas Hurp, prep 1791.—He was 
brother of Richard Hurd, Bishop of Wor- 
cester. As a descendant of his I am anxious 
to trace his antecedents and descendants, and 
also the maiden name and birthplace of his 
wife. Any information in these directions 
would oblige. ALBERT A. BARKAS. 

Public Library, Richmond, Surrey. 


“ Die Aeyprraca”’ : “ Hora AAGYPTIACA.” 
—What was the superstition concerning the 
Egyptian days in the Middle Ages, and why 
were they so called ? C. 
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‘* HUNGARY WINE FOR CHEESEMONGERS.”’ 
—In a letter written home by General 
Francis Palmes, the British resident at the 
Elector’s Court, dated Dresden, 7 Dec., 
1718, the following passage occurs :— 

“T have tasted a great deal of Tockay here but 
none good except out of the ministers cellars, but 
I am informed it is all to be come att for mony in 
order to which I have taken some measures, but in 
the mean time expect every day two Antales from 
Poland of what 1 am told will be very good which 
as soon as Receaved if the Season permitts I shall 
forward to you and with it a couple of Antals off 
Hungary Wine of a moderate price good enough for 
most of the cheesemongers.” 

What is this allusion to cheesemongers ? 
An “ antal” was a half-cask of Tockay. 
L. Lk. 


“SHAK,” “*SKAPE,”’ “SCAPE.’’—Can your 
contributors tell me the meaning and deriva- 
tion of this word, which occurs frequently 
in our baptismal register, together with any 
history of it to be noted in the transcrip- 
tion now being printed ? 

Newington Butta. GEORGE W. WAINE. 

SPONGE-PLANT.—Is there a plant known 
by this name, and is it used as a substitute 
for, or as an imitation of, ginger? 

R. B. Pot. 


WILLETT FAMILY OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— 
I am anxious to obtain information regarding 
the Willett family of Gloucestershire during 
the sixteenth and early part of theseventeenth 
centuries. One branch was settled in 
Broadwell, the Rev. Ralph Willett (died 
circa 1598) heading the pedigree in Hut- 
chins’s ‘ Dorset,’ vol. iii. p. 306. A nephew 
and namesake of his, whose parentage is 
unknown to me, lived at Cirencester, and 
died there in 1619, leaving descendants. 
There was a William Willett of Bristol 
(possibly the son of John Willett of Bristol, 
died 1606, and wife Alice), who married at 
St. Werburgh’s on 23 Feb., 1608, Hester Mad- 
dox, and had several children baptized at the 
same church. Also a Richard Willett had 
a son Edward baptized at St. Werburgh’s 
on 14 Oct., 1620. 

There is reason to believe that all these 
branches had a common ancestor, possibly 
the father or grandfather of the Rev. Ralph 
Willett of Broadwell. I should be pienso 
for any clue which might help in establish- 
ing the exact relationship existing between 
these various members of the family, and 
also with the Barbados and Flushing, Long 
Island (U.S.A.), families. 

E. Havitanp Hintman, F.S.G. 

4, Somers Place, Hyde Park, W. 








‘Ractnc ror LAMBETH.’—I should be 
grateful if any of your readers could help 
me to identify a small satirical print of pre- 
sumably 1750-70 in date. It represents 
Lambeth Palace and the Thames. There are 
no other houses on the banks, only trees. 
On the river are three bishops in canonicals 
in canoes,‘ racing for Lambeth.’ One is 
much ahead of the other two; the second 
is looking round ; the third is very deter- 
mined in aspect. Underneath them are, 
written in pencil, Dr. P. (or ?C.), Dr. J. 
(or ?G.), and Dr. W. 
it might be Cornwallis, who became Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 1768 (Stubbs’s 
‘ Registrum Sacrum,’ p. 116). Dr. W. might, 
T suppose, be Bishop Warburton, who was 
determined enough for anything, and was 
consecrated Bishop of Gloucester in 1760. 

A. H. CRUICKSHANK. 

The College, Durham. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
(1) The Rev. Charles Towers, Regius 
Professor of Hebrew at Cambridge Univ. 
1753-7, and subsequently Rector of Ching- 
ford, Essex. I should be glad to learn the 
date and place of his death. (2) George 
Towers, son of the Rev. George Towers of 
Fordingbridge, Hants, matriculated at 
Oxford from Ch. Ch., 9 June, 1763, aged 18. 
Particulars of his career and the date of his 
death wanted. (3) Robert James Trouil- 
lart, son of the Rev. Peter Trouillart of 
France, matriculated at Oxford from 
Ch. Ch., 21 June, 1699, aged 18. Further 
particulars of his parentage and career, and 
also the date of his death, wanted. 
(4) Ralph Trumbull, Vicar of Flore, Rut- 
landshire, 1671-6, is stated to have become 
Rector and Vicar of Witney, Oxfordshire. 
When and where did he die? (5) John 
Tuer, Vicar of Elsenham, Essex, 1592. 
Particulars ot his parentage and the date 
of his death wanted. G. F. R. B. 


THE Cuckoo IN Foikx-Lore.—In ‘ A Bit 0° 
Love,’ by John Galsworthy, 1915, p. 42 
(Duckworth & Co.). there is a reference 
to the cuckoo in connexion with matri- 
monial unfaithfulness. Is not this an error 
in a village drama ? Would a rough farmer 
speaking the broad dialect of a Western 
county regard the cuckoo from the point of 
view of people versed in European literature ? 
According to my experience, the bird is 
lucky in folk-lore. It is, like the swallow, 
the harbinger of sunlit, hopeful days 
which lead on to summer and harvest. So 
far as I know, it is a bird of good omen to 


If No. 1 is really C. ° 
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country people wherever it is heard. Is 
there any land in which the agriculturist 
who is unaffected by ‘“ book-learning ” 
speaks lightly of it ? The"kokdl or Indian 
cuckoo is respected by the Hindus. 

M. P. 


Mr. RAINEY: A BIBLE BEFORE 1611.— 
In August, 1603, it became the duty of the 
Provost of Queen’s to petition the new Queen 
Consort to undertake the office of patron of 
the College. He took with him a Bible to 
present to her Majesty, and in the current 
Long Roll 42s. 04d. is paid “‘ Magistro Rainey 
pro biblio dato regine.”” Ihave good ground 
for believing that Mr. Rainey was not an 
Oxford bookseller or stationer. I should be 
glad to have a suggestion as to who he might 
have been, and also as to the edition of the 
Bible likely at that time to have been chosen 
for presentation. JOHN R. MacRatu. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE BIBLE.— 
Can the | ae ang’ date be ascertained, in the 
course of the year 1611, at which the A.V. 
was first published and offered for sale ? 

A. INGLEBY. 

West Worthing. 


MeEpDI#VAL Fur-NameEs.—Could any one 
explain from what animals the furs men- 
tioned in medieval inventories under the 
names “ cole,’ ‘‘ minevere,” and “‘ calaber ”’ 
were taken? The canons of Ripon peti- 
tioned that they might wear an almuce 
of “calaber” as at York, and the York 
almuce (as shown in the St. William Window, 


&e.) was evidently ermine, white with 

black tails. J. A. Ki. 
Wii11am Nicox.—He was the son of 

George Nicol (1740-1828), the bookseller 


When did he die ? 
Horace BLeackKLey. 


of Pall Mall. 


THe Rev. WittiAM Jackson, known as 
“Viper” Jackson, and an Irish revolutionary, 
died in 1795 (uv. ‘D.N.B.’). He is said 
to have married twice. I should like to 
know the names of his wives. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Cat QuErRtEs.—1. Is it a fact that a cat is 
usually more attached to a house than to its 
owner, and if so, why ?—2. Does the putting 
of butter on a cat’s paws really prevent it 
from straying from a new home ?—3. Is it 
true that the eating of flies by cats causes 
them to become thin? Or is it not simply 
that cats (at least Toms) become thin in 
the summer, and that it is merely a coin- 
cidence that there are many flies at the same 


| 





time ? Milk is said to correct the thinning 
effect of flies—4. Are all tortoiseshell cats 
females? And is there any explanation 
for this ?—5. Are all white cats deaf, and 
if so, why ? A. 8. E. ACKERMANN. 


SITE OF AN Otp PtraGueE-Pit.—I have 
often heard it stated that the triangular 
plot of ground in front of St. John’s Church, 
St. John’s Wood, at the top of Park Road, 
marks the site of one of the old plague-pits 
of London. Is there any confirmation of 
this ? REGINALD JACOBS. 

6, Templars’ Avenue, Golder’s Green. 

Rev. Dr. RocerR MANDER.—Master of 
Balliol College, Oxford, circa 1699. Where 
ean I find an account of his life? What 
are the dates of his birth and death ? He 
is not mentioned in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

ISRAEL SOLOMONS. 





Replies. 


PUBLIC FASTS, 1756 AND 1776. 
(11 S. xii. 86, 125.) 


WHEN the calamity of the great earthquake 
at Lisbon occurred on 29 Nov., 1755, 
Parliament voted 100,000/. for the relief 
of the Portuguese. The whole of Europe 
felt stricken by the catastrophe, and on 
18 Dec., 1755, the King (George II.) issued 
a preclamation from which the following 
is an extract :— 
By the King. 
A Proclamation, For a General Fast. 
GEORGE R. 

Whereas the manifold Sins ....of_ these 
Kingdoms, have most justly deserved... .Punish- 
ments from the Hand of Heaven; and the Al- 
mighty, out of His Great Mercy....hath pro- 
tected....Us....at this Time, -when some 
neighbouring Countries....have been visited 
with a most dreadful....Earthquake....We...- 
send up our Prayers....to avert all those Judg- 
ments which we most justly have deserved,...- 
and....by the advice of our Privy Council.... 
hereby appointing and commanding That such 
General and Publick Fast be observed throughout 
...-England....Wales, and....Berwick upon 
Tweed, on Friday the Sixth Day of February 
next ensuing. And for the better... .solemnizing 
the same We have given directions to the Arch- 
bishops, and Bishops of England to compose a& 
Form of Prayer suitable to the Occasion, to be 
used in all Churches and Chapels....upon Pain 
of Suffering such Punishment as We may justly 
inflict upon all such as shall contemn or neglect 
the Performance of so religious and necessary a 
Duty. 

Given at our Court the 
18th December, 1755. 


at St. James’s, 
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The full text of the proclamation is 
printed in The London Gazette, 16-20 Dec., 
1755. 

A similar proclamation was issued for 
Scotland ; and directions were to be put 


forth by the Duke of Devonshire, Lord 


Lieutenant of Ireland, for a similar fast | 


to be observed in that country. 

The whole kingdom was stirred deeply 
upon this occasion, and The Gazetteer and 
London Daily Advertiser, 7 Feb., 1756, 
states :— 

“By virtue of a special order there was no 
market yesterday in Smithfield after 9 in the 
morning. 

“Yesterday about 2 o’clock a complaint was 
made to the Lord Mayor, that some Quakers near 
the Meeting House in Lombard Street kept their 
shops open, when his Lordship sent some of his 
officers to give orders that they should be shut 
up; but soon after the officers were gone, the 
shutters were taken down again ; which obstinate 
behaviour soon caused a mob to assemble, who in 
a short time broke the shop windows of a silver- 
smith, a watchmaker, and a brazier in Lombard 
Street, and two others in that neighbourhood, 
and obliged them to put up their shutters again.”’ 

Throughout the country special sermons 
wero preached. The Rev. Dr. Forster 
preached before the King at St. James’s. 

The Bishop ot Lincoln preached to the 
House of Lords at Westminster Abbey— 
text Isaiah xxvi. 9. 

The Rev. D1. Terrick preached to the 
House of Commons at St. Margaret’s—text 
Jeremiah xviii. 7 and 8. 

The Lerd Mayor and aldermen went to 
St. Paul’s,“‘ where the Rev. Mr. Bearcroftt 
preached to a very crowded congregation.” 

The London Evening Post, 5-7 Feb., 
1756, says that “‘ the Jews yesterday had 
Publick worship at their several Syna- 





gogues.’ 
In The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1756, 
pp. 116-17, there is a long essay upon the 


attitude of the Quakers upon this oceasion. 
Very large numbers of sermons were printed, 
and many of these will be found detailed 
in Watt, ‘ Bib. Brit.,’ under ‘ Sermons— 
Fasts.’ 

A satirical print was issued entitled :— 

“The Acceptable Fast : or Britannia’s maternal 
call to herchildren to keep Humiliation, Repent- 
ance,and Amendment in Heart and Life. Publish’d 
according to Act of Parliament, Jan’ 17th, 1756, 
by T. Kitchin at the Star opposite Ely House, 
Holborn Hill, London, Price 64, where may be had 
a print of the Earthquake.” 


_ The fast of 13 Dec., 1776, was proclaimed 
in The London Gazette, 29 Oct.-2 Nov., 
1776. The following is an extract which 
shows that it was for the purpose of im- 


ploring God’s intervention for averting the 
| defeat of the Colonists by the rebels in 
North America :— 


A Proclamation for a General Fast. 
GEORGE R. 


We, taking into our most serious Considera- 
tion....the measures of Force which we are 
obliged to use against our rebellious Subjects in 
....North America, and putting our trust in 
Almighty God that He will vouchsafe a special 
blessing on our Arms by Sea and Land, have 
resolved....That a publick Fast and Humiliation 
be observed throughout....England....Wales 
and Berwick upon Tweed upon....13" Dec. 
next....imploring His blessing and Intervention 
speedily to deliver our loyal subjects....in North 
America from the Violence, Injustice, and 
Tyranny of those daring rebels who have assumed 
to themselves the exercise ot Arbitrary power...- 
to open the eyes of those who have been deluded 
by specious Falsehoods into Acts of Treason and 
Rebellion ; to turn the Hearts of the Authors of 
these Calamities, and finallyto restore our People 
in these distracted Provinces....to the happy 
condition of being free Subjects cf a free State ; 
| under which heretofore they flourished so long 
|} and prospered so much. 

The Quakers again gave trouble and 
| opened their shops in some places. . 

| The Bishop of Lichfield preached in 
| Westminster Abbey before the House of 
| Lords—text Psalm exix. 59. 

| Archdeacon John Butlec preached at 
| St. Margaret’s before the House of Com- 
| mons—text 1 Kings viii. 59. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 
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CLERKS IN Hoty ORDERS AS COMBATANTS 
| (11S. xii. 10, 56, 73, 87, 110, 130, 148, 168).—I 
| do not think that the Rev. J. W. Adams, V.C., 
|who was a chaplain on the Bengal estab- 
lishment of the Queen’s Indian Service, not a 
Chaplain to the Forces, is rightly termed a 
combatant. He was by chance placed in a 
position to do a gallant and brave deed, and 
he did it at great risk to himself. He was 
Senior Chaplain with Sir Frederick Roberts’s 
force, and was on the staff of that distin- 
guished officer. At a certain critical mo- 
ment it was necessary to send a message to 
the C.O. of a regiment in the fighting line. 
There was no galloper at hand. Adams, 
who was mounted, volunteered to take the 
message. As he was returning he passed a 
Horse Artillery gun which had_ capsized 
when being taken across a nullah. The 
available men were trying to right it; but 
their combined strength was just too little 
for the purpose, and they were in danger of 
losing the gun, and their lives too, from an 
advancing overwhelming force. Adams dis- 
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dismounted and supplied just the additional 
power that was required, and helped to get 
the gun off, so that it could be moved to 
its new position. All this time he and the 
gunners were under fire. By his prompt 
action he was instrumental in saving the 
gun, as well as the gunners, and in enabling 
both to get into action again. 

That is the story as I heard it at 
Trichinopoly in 1879 from a bombardier 
in the old L Battery, Ist Brigade; and 
it was for this gallant act that he was 
recommended by the G.O.C. for the Victoria 
Cross. Did that act make him a combatant ? 

FRANK PENNY. 


‘THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH’ (11 S. 
xil. 140).—5. ** Jairi.”,—May a key to this 
use of the name be found in the record of 
Jair (=Jairus) in the O.T., who possessed 
“three and twenty cities’ ; or again another 
Jairus, who “took the small towns” of 
Havoth-Jair ? Possibly there may be a 
thought of “ Jairus, the ruler,” in the N.T. 


story. 
If for ‘“Gorgonius’? we might read 
“ Gargonius,’ there may very well be a 


reference (the suggestion is not pleasant !) 
to Hor., Sat. I. ii. 27 :— 
Pastillos Rufillus olet, Gargonius hireum. 

10. (e) ** Post tot naufragia portum”’ (not 
“tutus’’) is the motto of Lord Sandwich. 
It may be that Sir Edward Montagu, the 
founder of the family, being a very distin- 
guished naval officer and Lord High 
Admiral, assumed this motto as significant 
of his career. It was in the sea-fight with 
the Dutch off Southwold that he was killed 
in 1670. I am not aware that the half line 
has any classical source. 

11. “Quem qurimus,” &c¢., occurs, of 
course, in our office for the Burial of the 
Dead : ‘“‘ of whom may we seek for succour,” 
&e. The original “ Media vita’’ is asequence 
in the Sarum Breviary, used as an antiphon 
to the Nunc Dimittis at Compline, during 
part of Lent. The authorship is ascribed to 
Notker, a monk of St. Gall, Switzerland, in 
the ninth century. S. R. C. 


7. One of the best-known cases of prob- 
able precontract is that of Shakespeare and 
Anne Hathaway. Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
(‘ Outlines of the Life of Shakes > vol. i 

s of the Life of Shakespeare,’ vol. i. 
p. 62, seventh edition) wrote :— 

“If we assum, as we reasonably may, that co- 
habitation had previously taken place, no question 
of morals would in those days have arisen, or could 
have been entertained. ‘he precontract, which 
was usually celebrated two or three months 
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before marriage, was not only legally recognised,. 
but it invalidated a subsequent union of either 
of the parties with any one else.” 

Then follows a list of the statutes governing 
precontracts. 

Reviewing Mr. J. W. Gray’s book 
‘Shakespeare’s Marriage,” The Times said 
(21 April, 1905) :— 

“The presumption is fairly strong, having 
regard to the prevalent usage of the time, that 
Shakespeare had entered into troth-plight with 
Anne Hathaway a few months before the date: 
of the marriage.” 

On p. 64 of his ‘Outlines’ Halliwell- 
Phillipps cites the case of William Holder and 
Alice Shaw, who, having privately made a 
contract, voluntarily came before two wit- 
nesses in 1585 to acknowledge that they were 
irrevocably pledged to wedlock. Three 
years later there was a precontract meeting 
at Alcester, but the young lady appeared 
without any of her friends. She having 
explained the reason for this omission, the 
future bridegroom was perfectly satisfied, 
merely asking her 
“whether she was content to betake herself 
unto him, and she answered, offring her hand, 
which he also tooke, upon the offer that she was 
content by her trothe, and thereto, said she, I geve 
thee my faith, and before these witnesses, that I 
am thy wief; and then he likewise answered in 
theis wordes, vidz., and I geve tnee my faith and 
troth, and become thy husband.” 

A. C. C. 


9. As to Blessed Nicholas of the Rock, 
a not very sympathetic account is given in 
‘The Forest Cantons of Switzerland,’ by 
J. Sowerby, M.A. (London, Percival & Co., 
1892), at pp. 145-50. See also Murray’s 


‘Handbook for Switzerland,’ 19th ed. 
(London, Stanford, 1904, at pp. xcevili, 


240-41, 243). 

From a Catholic point of view see the 
Rev. Dr. Michael Ott, O.S.B., in the ‘ Catholic 
Encyclopedia,’ xi. 62. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Bookworms ll S. xii. 138).—In Mr. 
Pewer’s ‘ Handy-Book about Books,’ which 
he becomingly dedicated to the readers of 
and the contributors to ‘N. & Q.,’ there are 
paragraphs, pp. 46, 130, 131, 132, about 
bookworms, the matter being furnished, for 


the most part, from the columns of our old 
friend. If Mr. H. J. MasstncHam, with 


whom I have great sympathy, has access to 
the stores collected years ago, he will find 
much to interest, and I hope to help, him at 
some of the following references: 1 S. xii. 
427, 474; 25S. i. 148, 244, 360; xi. 506; 
4S. vi. 597; vii. 65, 168, 262, 346, 461; 
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58. 1. 460; vi. 49, 96, 197; 6S. ii. 425; 
iv. 34, 397; x. 386, 470; xi. 344, 456. 
Some years ago I found several holes in 
paper laid on the bottom shelf of an old | 
bookease, in which I kept bundles of pam- 
phlets. The holes corresponded with some | 
worm-burrows in the wood below. Into 
these I poured paraffin two consecutive 
springs, and I believe the plague has ceased. 
I have an idea that worms do not eat their 
way into furniture, but that they eat their 
way out, after a long period of inactivity in 
the egg stage. Sr. SwITHIN. 


See Publishers’ Circular, 3 July, 1915, 
p- 9; 10 July, p. 28; 24 July, p. 63. 
Wm. H. PEET. 


Royat CHAPLAINS (11 S. xii. , 164).— 
Lists during the reign of Asoo ‘th. will be 
found in the annual volumes of Chamber- 
layne’s ‘ State of Great Britain.’ 

W. D. Macray. 

WALTER BAGNALL (11 S. xii. 118).—See 
11 S. v. 328; vi. 173, 291. At the last 
reference Mr. Puiu H. Bacenat of 
17, Clarence Drive, Harrogate, writes: ‘I 
am completing a family history of the Irish 
branch of the Bagenal family.” 

Assuming that. the Blue-book of Members 
of Parliament is to be trusted, the record 
of the Bagenals who were members of 
Parliament, given at 11 S. vi. 173 by Mr. 
E. McC. 8S. Hitz, is incomplete and not 
quite correct. According to the Blue- 
book :— 

Parliaments of Ireland. 

Sir Nicholas Bagnoll, Knt., of The Newry, M.P. 
Down County, 1585-6. 

George Bagenal, of Dunleckny, Ballymone, 
M.P. Carlow County, 1613-15. 

“ ee Bage nal, M.P. Enniscorthy, 1761- 
40e 

Beauchamp Bagenal, M.P. Carlow County, 
1768*-76. (He was elected +My for E nniscorthy, 
but elected to sit for Carlow County.) 

Beauchamp Bagenal, M.P. Carlow County in 
the Parliament of 1776-83, in the place of 
William Bunbury deceased. he date of the 
latter’s death is not given, but see MR. HILL’s reply. 

Beauchamp Bagenal’s address is not noted. 


Parliament of the United Kingdom. 


Walter Bagenal, of Dunleckney, County Carlow, 
M.P. Carlow County, 1802-6. 

W; alter Bagnel, of Killedmonde, County ¢ 
M.P. Carlow County, 1806-7. 

Walter Bagenal (no address given), M.P. Carlow 
County, 1807-12. 


‘arlow, 


ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


* In the Corrigenda of the ‘Blus-book 1768 is is 
substituted for 1769. 





EMPLOYMENT OF WILD BEASTS IN War- 
| rare (11 8. xii. 140). — Prof. W. A. Merrill’s 


| edition of Lucretius, 1907, in a note on 


| book vv. 1309, gives a reference to the 
| ‘Historia Augusta.’ The full passage is as 
follows : — 


““Dehine per Cadusios et Babylonios ingressus 
tumultuarie cum Parthorum si itrapis manum 
contulit, feris etiam bestiis in —. inmissis.’’°— 
‘Hlius Spartianus, ‘ Anton. Carac., c. 6, 5. 4. 

During the South African War ana was an 
account in the newspapers of a feat by which 
General de Wet, when almost surrounded, 
drove a herd of cattle against barbed wire 
and broke through with his commando. 
Perhaps some one better versed 

Novis annalibus atque recenti 
Historia 
could say whether this was fact or journalism. 

Did not Drake or one of the buccaneers 
make use of wild cattle in an expedition on 
the Spanish Main? As regards the employ- 
ment of carnivore, since opposing forces with 
a wide front, moving across wild country, 
would probably have put up big game which 
would rush towards one side or the other, 
might not a legend have arisen in some cases 
that lions, &e., had been delikerately €m- 
ployed ? EDWARD BENSLY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 


Aciuivs (11 S. xii. 85).— 
translation of 

Quid tot criminibus rabiose fulmine lingue 

Femineum incessis, Brusce proterve, secus ? 

Desine clamorem, nam quo convicia tanta? 

Unum pro cunctis sat tibi criminibus. 
Uno hoe nil gravius, quo uno simul omnia dices 
Te talem genitrix femina quod tulerit. 
‘ Delitiz Poetarum Germanorum,’ i. 137. 

“* Acilius”” in ‘ The Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’ is an error. The author of the Latin 
epigram is the German scholar known as 
Valens Acidalius (1567-95), still remembered 
for his work on Latin authors, above all 
Plautus. He encountered some obloquy 
because of the supposition that he was the 
author of a tract that denied women to be 
rational beings (‘Mulieres non esse 
homines’). See Bayle’s ‘Dict.’ under 
‘ Acidalius’ and ‘ Gediccus.’ 

EpwarpD BENSLY. 


The lines are a 


DATE OF Comet (11 S. xii. 101, 148).—- 
Being qualified (unfortunately) to remember 
the comets of 1858 and 1882 (but was it not 
1881 ?), I suggest that the latter was not 
such as to provoke comparisons with the 
1811 apparition. At its best (as seen in this 
country) it was a poor affair—a mere 
farthing squib. My recollection of Donati’s 
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Comet is that at its nearest approach to the 
earth it spread right across the sky, and, 
before the end of the tail had set on one side 
of the horizon, the head reappeared on the 
other side. Maturely considered, this seems 
to me impossible, but it is what I distinctly 
remember ; so give it for what it is worth as 
a very small child’s impression. My ma- 
ternal grandmother could not be roused to 
enthusiasm for Donati’s Comet : she thought 
it a second-rate affair in comparison with 
one she remembered in her youth, which, 
when she was at the top of Southwold Hill, 
she could distinctly hear fizzing !- Reverting 
to this statement some years later, I ques- 
tioned its accuracy ; she, however, adhered 
to it, with an assurance that she couldn’t 
be mistaken, as she was then a big girl of 
14. E. RiwsBavutt DisBpin. 
64, Huskisson Street, Liverpool, 


An engraving of the comet referred to by 
Mr. PENRy Lewis appeared in The Graphic 
of 14 Oct., 1882. It was produced from a 
sketch made by an officer of the P. and O. 
steamer Assam, on 26 Sept., at 5.5 A.M. 
in the Mediterranean. In describing the 
comet the sender of the sketch said :— 

“The nucleus was of a pale yellowish colour, 
and equal in brightness to Sirius. he south 
edge of the tail was very clearly defined with a 
slight curve upwards. The upper or northern 
edge was straight, but not so clearly defined. 


It was illuminated by a misty reflected light. | 


~ whole of the tail faded gradually towards the 
end. 

The sketch was made in lat. 37° 36’ N., 
long. 9° 14’ E. JouN T. Pace. 


AUTHORS OF FRENCH QUOTATIONS WANTED 
(11S. xii. 68).—2. *‘ Qu’est-ce qu'une grande 
vie? C’est un réve de jeunesse réalisé dans 
Page mur.” <A few days after the death of 
Alfred de Vigny (17 Sept., 1863), his friend 
Louis Ratisbonne wrote an article on him 
in the Journal des Débats (4 Oct.) which ended 
thus :— 

“Tl est une de ces pensées de toi, 6 mon cher 
maitre, que je veux recueillir au moment ov je 
me penche sur ta mémoire. Elle est poétique, 
recherchée dans son tour, mais exquise : je l’aime 
parcequelle te ressemble. ‘ Qu’est-ce qu'une 
grande vie? C'est un réve de jeunesse réalisé 
dans Page mur.’ Ces beaux réves de jeunesse, 
tu les as faits, 6 mon cher maitre; ton age mir 
incorruptible les a réalisés.”’ ; 

5. “Je ne suis pas la rose, mais j'ai vécu 
prés d’elle.”” Sadi, the Persian poet, in one 
of his songs represents a lump of clay 
accounting for the perfume still clinging to 
it by the fact of its having lain among some 
fallen petals at the foot of a rose-tree. 

DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


FoLk-SPEECH (WORCESTERSHIRE): “ PLAIN”’ 
(11 S. xii. 137).—The word ‘‘plain”’ was much 
in use in Ulster some fifty years ago, and 
is probably still to be heard on the lips of 
country-folk. I can recall how little such 
a description delighted us as children—used 
to.the kindly flattery of the poor folk around 
us when we met them on our daily walks. 

Meeting a civil tenant from a _ bogland 
farm, we were somewhat affronted to hear 
her remark rapturously to our nurse, after 
we had “ behaved like quality,” as that nurse 
required of us: ‘“ Fegs! and arnt the wee 
ladies plain.” Our nurse’s reply—equally 
enthusiastic—was just as little pleasing to 
us: “And so are their father and their 
mother plain! God be good to them!” 

Later we learnt that “ plain ’’—meaning 
kindly, friendly, and pleasant—was used in 
contrast to “proud,” a word which only 
referred in Ulster folk-speech to a haughty 
demeanour or an air of conceit. 

A “plain”? chairman of guardians, clergy- 
man, or magistrate was loved and trusted 
by the poor with a warmth of gratitude that 
was not without some suggestion of pathos. 

I wonder if “ pride’? means, in any other 
place now, the same thing as it then did to 
the Ulsterman. It is thus used by at least 
one famous Irishman in poetry, for Gold- 
smith speaks of the Briton with 

Pride in his port, 

Defiance in his eye; 
and there are Biblical phrases where we see 
its old use. 

There was no redeeming feature about 
pride in old Ulster. It was merely a vice, 
and that any “proper” form of it could 
exist did not enter into the ideas of the 
peasantry of those days. ¥o8. 











The word “plain” is always used in 
Essex in the same sense as in Worcestershire, 
among natives of the Eastern Counties. To 
be “plain” does not imply clearness of 
| utterance, or unloveliness of feature, but 
|the moral and social qualities of kindliness 
;and courtesy, with an utter absence of 
| what schoolboys call “ side on.” A “ plain 
person’s manners are always simple and 
|refined, alike in hall or cottage, and set 
| every one at his ease. It is a high compll- 
| ment if it can be said of any person, man oF 
woman, that he or sheis ‘* wonnerful plain.” 

Rayve, Essex. E. VauGHan, 
it is probable that Mr. StapLeron Mare 
|TIN’S gardener knew the significance of 
“plain” better than he did that of the 
words by which he tried to define it. It 
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means “ natural,”’ and the ‘E.D.D.’ glosses 


it as “frank, sincere, unaffected, homely,” 
the illustration given of its use in Worces- 
tershire being :— 

“Lady Mary is such a plain lady; she come 
into my ‘ouse an’ sits down, an’ tak’s the children 
in ’er lap as comfortable as con be. She’s as 
plain as you be, miss, every bit.” 
Lincolnshire, Dorset, Hertford, and Wiltshire 
use the word with like intent. 

Sr. SwiITHIn. 


This word, with a good illustration of its 
use—in the sense of unassuming—is included 
in ‘A Glossary of West Worcestershire 
Words,’ by Mrs. Chamberlain, issued by the 
English Dialect Society in 1882. In Mid- 
Warwickshire I have often heard a villager 
describe a lady or gentleman of superior 
social position as being “ plain and homely.” 
Rightly understood, the expression conveys 
a great compliment. A. C. C. 

NAPOLEON’S BEQUEST TO CANTILLON (11 8. 
xii. 139).— 

“This 24th of April, 1821. 
Longwood. 
** This is a fourth codicil to my Testament. 
* * * * * 

**5. Item. Ten thousand francs to the subaltern 
officer, Cantillon, who has undergone a trial upon 
the charge of having endeavoured to assassinate 
Lord Wellington, of which he was pronounced 
innocent. Cantillon had as much right to assassi- 
nate that oligarchist, as the latter had to send 
me to perish upon the rock of St. Helena.” 

I quote from Hazlitt’s ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ 
second edition, 1852, vol. iv. Appendix II., 
e 420. The will and codicils are given in 
ull, but in English only. Hazlitt’s note to 
this item is as follows: “‘ There is no act of 
Buonaparte’s life which shows more courage 
and spirit than this clause in his will.” 

Wn. H. Pret. 


On 25 June, 1816, an attempt was 
made to set fire to Wellington’s house in 
the Rue Champs Elysées, where he was 
giving a ball; and on 10 Feb., 1818, a shot 
was fired at him as he drove into the court- 
yard at night. Cantillon, a sous-officier 
of the Empire, was brought to trial for this 
attempt, but was acquitted. A legacy of 
10,000 frances was left to Cantillon by Napo- 
leon I., and paid to his heirs by Napoleon III. 
(Suppl. Desp. 12 Feb. and 19 March; 
Croker, i. 339; Gleig, iii. 40, 61). In the 
fourth codicil of his will (15 April, 1821) 
Napoleon I. gives the above sum to the 
subaltern officer Cantillon, adding ut supra. 

A. R. BAytLey. 


INSCRIPTION TO BE DECIPHERED (11 8. 
' xii. 10, 58).—In view of the latter reference- 
| I may perhaps be allowed to state :— 

(1) That the devotion of the Way of the 
| Cross is very ancient in the Holy Land. 

| (2) That the devotion outside the Hely 
| Land was at first exclusively Franciscan. 

(3) That the devotion does not necessarily 
imply any vocal prayer whatsoever, only 
meditation. 

(4) That the antiphon or ejaculation, 
‘*Adoramus te, Christe, et benedicimus 
tibi; quia per sanctam Crucem tuam rede- 
misti mundum,” is probably very old. In 
the form ‘‘ Laudamus te, Christe, et hymnum 
dicimus tibi; quia,” &¢c., it is part of the 
present Ambrosian ‘ Adoration of the Cross ’ 
on Good Friday ; and in the form ‘* Adoramus 
te, sanctissime Domine Jesu Christe, bene- 
dicimus te; quia,” &c., it was indulgenced 
by Leo XIII. in 1882. 

Which is the earliest of these three forms 
must be left to liturgiologists to decide; 
but as the second is part of the Ambrosian 
Missal it would seem prima facie to be older 
than the other two, and the first, as the less 
profuse of the two others, is probably the 
older. 

In these realms and in the U.S.A., when 
the Way of the Cross is performed publicly, 
the first form is usually recited ; but, so 
far as I know, no Papal indulgence is attached 
to the recital of this particular form, any 
more than to that in the Ambrosian Missal. 

Does Mr. CutTHBERT REID mean _ to 
assert that St. Alphonsus is responsible for 
the first form ? If he means to say that 
San Alfonso Liguori originated the devotion, 
he is mistaken. JOHN B. WAINWRIGHT. 





Str RicHarp BULKELEY, BART., OF 
IRELAND AND EWELL, SuRREY (lI S. xi. 
494; xii, 52, 129).— Your correspondent 
at the last-mentioned referenee, the Rev. 
T. LLEcuiID JoNEs appears sceptieal concern- 
ing the statement I made (ante, p. 52) that 
Archbishop Bulkeley had a son Riehard, 
and quotes Miss Angharad Llwyd (a ‘ History 
of the Island of Mona,’ 1833 edition, p. 357) 
and Mr. J. E. Griffiths (‘ Pedigrees of Angle- 
sey and Carnarvonshire Families,’ 1914 
edition, p. 42) in support of his belief that the 
Archbishop, by Alice his wife, had an only 
son, William, the Archdeacon of Dublin. 

By the courtesy of Mr. J. N. Dowling, of 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, who is a direct 
descendant of the Archbishop through this 
particular son Richard, I have before me a 
copy of a manuscript pedigree (which he 





compiled many years ago from original 
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sources) of his Grace’s descendants. This 
pedigree records that the Archbishop had a 
second son, the Rev. Richard Bulkeley, 
D.D. of Bawne, who married, and, his wife 
evidently predeceasing him, left at his death, 
“about the beginning of the troubles of 
1641,” three orphans under the care of his 
brother, the Rev. William Bulkeley, the 
Archdeacon. 

Whilst the above proves the accuracy 
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| burnt, and rent 3701.; and the orphans of his 
brother 5037. 18s.” 

Again, in the ‘ History of the County of 
Dublin,’ by F. E. Ball, 1905 edition, part iii. 
pp. 32-33, we find the following :— 

“Old Bawn House was not long built when the 
rebell’on of 1641 bioke out. The depositions of 
Archdeacon Bulkeley’s servants and tenants give 
a deplorable picture of the damage. At Tallaght 
cows and horses belonging to the orphan children 
of a brother of Archdeacon Bulkeley, and cattle 





of Burke’s statement (‘ Extinct Peerage,’ | and sheep belonging to the Archdeacon himself, 
1840 ed., p. 94) that the Archbishop had | W¢re cither stolen or sold at a sacrifice.’ 


two sons, it destroys the authenticity of that | 


writer’s record that Richard was the elder 
son, and that it was he who was created a 
baronet, this honour having been conferred 
on 9 Dec., 1672, upon his nephew Richard, 
eldest son of the Rev. William Bulkeley, 
D.D., Archdeacon of Dublin. 

In support of the statement that the Rev. 
Richard Bulkeley had issue, I may add that 
in a copy I possess of the will of Alice 
Bulkeley, his Grace’s widow, transcribed 
from the original in the Record Office, 
Dublin (which document is dated 6 Jan., 
1652/3), a legacy is bequeathed “to my 
granddaughter Mrs. Grisseld Lloyd als. 
Bulkeley,’ who was the youngest of her 
son Richard’s three orphans, and Mr. J. N. 
Dowling’s direct ancestress. But in addition 
‘to the MS. pedigree tI am in a position to 
bring forward further evidence for the in- 
formation of those who, in their works, have 
denied the Archbishop the parentage of a 
second son. 

In Archdall’s ‘ Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland,’ 
1789 edition, vol. v. pp. 14—29, it is recorded, 
after a long and very interesting account of 
‘the Archbishop’s life, that 
“he [the Archbishop] deceased at his Palace 
of Tallaght, 8 Sept., 1650, in the 82nd year of his 
age, and was buried in St. Patrick’s Cathedral; 
and having married Alice, daughter of Rowland 
Bulkeley of Beaumaris, Esq., had issue by her, 
who was buried with him in February, 1654 
{her wil was admitted to probate on 7 February 
of that yearl, two sons and two daughters, viz. : 
the Rev. William Bulkeley, Archdeacon of Dublin ; 
the Rev. Richard Bulkeley, D.D., of Bawne, who 
died about the beginning of the troubles of 1641, 
and left three orphans under the tuition of their 
uncle William; Mary, married to William 
Bulkeley of Porthamell, Esq., and Grisseld to 
the Rey. Ambrose Aungier. William, the eldest 
son, D.D., and Archdeacon of Dublin, lived at 
Miltown, which was burned in 1641 to prevent 
the English from planting any garrison in those 
parts; and it appears from the depositions con- 
cerning the murders and losses of the Protestants 
that he also lost in rents 5301. a year, in stock 
4501., in buildings at Old Bawne, which was 
wasted and destroyed, 3,000/.,in rents, tithes, &e., 
at Dunlavan and_ elsewhere 6,315/.: that his 


ifather, the Archbishop, lost in cattle, 


hou*cs 


Possibly these excerpts will suffice to 
prove that the statements of the Welsh 
genealogists, as quoted by your correspon- 
dent, are not quite in accordance with_ 
facts. Franois H. REtron. 


RicoarpD Martyn (11 8S. xii. 140). — 
Richard Martin who died in 1502 is men- 
tioned in the ‘D.N.B.’ At the end of the 
notice of Richard Martyn, or Martin 
(d. 1483), Bishop of St. David’s, Mr. A. F. 
Pollard writes that 
“the identity of name has caused Martyn’s 
confusion with another Richard Martin, who was 
Rector of Ickham, Vicar of Lydd....guardian 
of the Greyfriars at Canterbury, suffragan of the 
archbishop, and fellow of Eton College....Having 
no see, he styled himself, as was usual in such 
cases, simply ‘ Episcopus ecclesie Catholice.’ ”’ 
In Cooper’s ‘Athenz Cantabrigienses,’ vol. i. 
p. 521, where a large number of references 
are given, these two Richards were treated 
as one. But in vol. iii. p. 103, the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
is quoted with regard to the confusion of 
identity. 

There seems to have been a third Richard 
Martyn (d. 1480), Vicar of Hendon, and 
(probably) Archdeacon of Berkshire. See 
*D.N.B.,’ loc. cit. EDWARD BENSLY. 


In Wharton's List of Suffragans of Canter- 
bury, printed in vol. v. of Nichols’s ‘ Biblio- 
theca Topographica’ (4to, 1790), Martin is 
said to be “sine certo titulo suffrag.”” Pro- 
bably more can be found in Bishop Stubbs’s 
“Registrum Anglicanum,’ but I have not got 
it at hand for reference. W. D. Macray. 


WEIGHT AFTER A MEAL, AND DURING 
Hypnosis (11 8. xii. 119).—I give the results 
of my own experience, or experiments rather. 
On Saturday last, and again on this day 
of writing, a friend and had our- 
selves weighed about a quarter of an hour 
before, and the same length of time after, 
lunch. In both cases he had added two 
pounds to his weight, while I, who had had a 
less active morning and made a lighter meal, 
gained less than one pound on Saturday, 





and one pound four ounces to-day. Different 
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balances were used—a_ Salter’s spring | 
balance on Saturday, and an Avery’s steel- 
yard to-day. 

As for the foundation of the popular 
belief, if it be such, I can offer no sug- 
gestion. A medical friend tells me that 
it is conceivable that a very light meal of a 
very stimulating character might fail to} 
increase, or might even diminish, one’s | 
weight ; but this is surely hardly con- | 
ceivable in regard to an ordinary meal | 
eaten under ordinary circumstances. I had | 
certainly heard of the belief in question, | 
but I did not imagine it was entitled to he 
called a popular belief. W. A. C. 


Cambridge. 


J. C. W. will find the matter dealt with by 
Sir Thos. Browne in his ‘ Vulgar Errors ’ 
(1646), and by me in ‘ Popular Fallacies’ 
(2nd ed., p. 36). Roughly, partaking of | 
lunch (before the war!) added nearly two 
pounds to the weight of a 13-stone man, 
while a Turkish bath reduced a man’s weight 
by about the same amount. J. C. W.’s 
failure to detect the increase must be duz 
to his scales not being sufficiently sensitive. 
With a spring balance and a daughter weigh- 
ing 551b., the drinking of a cup of milk is 
clearly recorded! A. SS. E. ACKERMANN. 


Kine oF Poranp, 1719 (11 8. xi. 379).— 
August II., King of Poland from 1697 to 
1733, and Elector of Saxony, known as 
Frederick August, reigned in both countries, 
but preferred to reside in his favourite 
Dresden whenever urgent state business did 
not require his presence in his other country. 
It is doubtful whether he had a minister or 
ambassador at the British Court; at any 
rate, he had not one at the end of 1718 or 
the beginning of 1719, while the British 
envoy to the Court of Saxony, Lieut.- 
General Francis Palmes, was alive. He 
died on 15 Jan., 1719, N.S., and the chargé 
d’affaires, Daniel Moore, was recalled some 
time after his death. The vacancy was 
evidently not filled. L. L. K. 


Payne & Foss: not “ Parner” (11 S. xii. 
139).—This was a_ well-known business 
carried on in Pall Mall, and probably sur- 
vived the death of Thomas Payne (1752- 
1831), as the late Mr. Edward Marston 
includes the names in a list of booksellers 
known to him or to Mr. John Slark from 
1837 (‘ After Work,’ p. 328). Mr. Marston 
notes the firm as being the publishers of 
Clarendon’s ‘ History of the Rebellion,’ but 





I think that could not have been the case, 


as this book is the perpetual copyright of 
the University of Oxford and always bore 
the imprint of the Clarendon Press. Thomas 
Payne was the eldest son of the more famous 
bookseller Thomas Payne—‘‘ Honest Tom 
Payne” (1719-99). See ‘D.N.B.’ and Tim- 
perley’s ‘Dictionary of Printers,’ 1839, 
pp. 799, 916; also Dobson’s ‘ Eighteenth- 
Century Vignettes,’ Series II. On p. 904 of 
Timperley will be found a note referring to 
the unsuccessful action brought by the 
British Museum against Payne & Foss with 


reference to the B.M.’s claim to a copy of 
|‘ Flora Greca,’ which was issued to sub- 


seribers only. 

Henry Foss had been Thomas Payne's 
apprentice. He was taken into partnership 
in 1813. 

The following is from Crabb Robinson’s 
‘Diary,’ quoted in Lucas’s ‘ Life of Charles 
Lamb,’ vol. ii. p. 129 :— 

“ July 6 (1824). Took tea with Lamb. There 
were Hessey and ''aylor, Clare the shepherd 
poet, Bowring, and Elton the translator from 
the classics. Hessey gave an account of 
De Quincey’s description of his own bodily suffer- 
ings. He should have employed as his publishers, 
said Lamb, Payne & Fuss (referring to Payne 
& Foss, booksellers in Pall Mall).” 

Won. H. PEEt. 


A SONNET BY WorpDswortH (11 S. xii. 
100, 146, 166*).—Knight gives the sonnet as 
follows :— 

To Miss SELLON. 
The vestal priestess of a sisterhood who knows 
No self, and whom the selfish scorn— 
She seeks a wilderness of weed and thorn, 
And, undiverted from the blessed mood 
By keer reproach or blind ingratitude, 
A wreath she twines of blossoms lowly born— 
An amaranthine crown of flowers forlorn— 
And hangs her garland on the Holy Rood. 
Sister of Mercy, bravely hast thou won 
From men who winnow charity from Faith 
The Pharisaic sneer that treats as dross 
The works by faith ordained. Pursue thy path, 
Till, at the last, thou hear the voice—‘‘ Well done,. 
Thou good and faithful servant of the Cross! ”’ 

I have very little doubt that the lady to 
whom this sonnet was addressed was Pris- 
cilla Lydia Sellon, 1821-7¢, who was the 
founder of the conventual system in the 
Established Church, and largely responsible 
for organizing the nursing sisterhoods which 
were so useful during the cholera and small- 
pox epidemics in Lon-on, 1861-71. See 
‘D.N.B.’ and ‘Men of the Reign,’ edited 
by Thomas Humphry Ward, 1885, p. 799. 

Wn. H. PEEt. 

{* The additional matter here given arrived 
with the proof of Mr. PEEt’s reply, ante, p. 166, 
just too late to be inserted.] 
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Motes on Books. 


Calendar of the Fine Rolls preserved in the Public 
Record Office: Vol. V. Edward III., 1337-1347. 
(Stationery Office, 15s.) 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Ancient Deeds in the 
Public Record Office. Vol. VI. (Stationery 
Office, 15s.) 

y'HF most characteristic documents in this volume 


—the work of Mr. A. E. Bland—of the ‘ Calendar | 


of the Fine Rolls’ for the decade crowned by the 
victory at Crecy, are the orders to sheriffs, bailifts, 


and the like. containing the names of persons | 
whom the king has discharged from their obliga- | 


tion to find men-at-arms, hobelers, and archers for 
his service, in consideration of a money payment 
made by them. These fill some twenty-five pages 
of the Calendar, and are worth 
There are two interesting documents connected 


with the defence of the realm: the first, the | 


commission of 1338 to John de Scures and Thomas 
Coudray to hold the town of Southampton in the 
king’s behalf,‘ the mayor, bailiffs, and men of that 
town, holding it at fee farm to be kept safely to 
the king’s use, having abandoned it on the coming 
of certain aliens in galleys, so that the latter 
invaded the town, plundered and occupied the 
same, to the dishono ur of the king and realm”; 
the second, a commission to the Constable of 
Carisbrooke Castle, issued in 1341, reciting that 
the king has been given to understand his enemies 
are about to invade the Isle of Wight in force, 
and ordering the return of all who have lands there, 
and who had withdrawn for fear of attack—they, 
and their households, wives and children —in 
order to its defence. They are to ‘‘ stay there ” 
(or send armed men to stay there according to 
the extent and value of their lands) and there 
seems a certain shrewdness about requiring the 
presence, should the landholders return in person, 
of their families with them. Another detail 
concerning the Isle of Wight is given us in a 
commission of 1339, directing the construction 
of a peel or peels in the port of Shamelforde, 
for defence against the aliens, the same to be 
built of the oaksin the king’s forest on the island 
which lately had been thrown down in great 
numbers by a violent storm. 

Of a deeper-going, if less picturesque, interest 
are, however, the numerous and important entries 
relating to the wooltrade. The financial difficulties 
of this decade were, as all students know, of a 
critical nature. Within these years falls a distinct 
and bitterly contested change in the financial 
policy of the Crown, the ousting of foreign 


merchants, the establishment of the English | 
staples. Not much could be made out from these 


pages concerning the broader developments of 
the situation; but the activity of the whole 
country in the matter of the wool trade, the 
vigilance and determination of the Crown, the 
business done with foreign ports, the details of 
the wealth of the commodity to be disposed of, 
and its different holders, and its assessment for 
the benefit of the king—matters such as these are 
well illustrated. This forms, in fact, the principal 


topic of the volume ; but we may mention a few | 


stray points of which we made note. Licences 
were issued, in 1338 tc landholders in Devon, and 
in 1341 to landholders throughout England and 


Wales, to dig their own soil to find gold and silver 


examination. | 


| and treasure—the finds to be surrendered to the 
| king, whereof two-thirds of the silver and a 
|moiety of the gold and treasure were to be 
restored to the lords of the soil. There is a 
commission to the sheriff of Wilts concerning 
| treasure trove at Orcheston St. George said to 
| have been concealed. Under 15 Feb., 1339, we 
get the order to the Mayor of London to deliver to 
John Shenche, of the inheritance of his mother 
Joan, ‘‘a messuage in the suburb of London 
called the Flete prison,’ held in chief ‘“ by the 
serjeanty of keeping all prisoners to be committed 
there, and of repairing the bridge of Flete when- 
ever need be’; the same John Shenche holding 
also, and likewise of the inheritance of his mother, 
the bailiwick of keeping the kirg’s palace at 
Westminster, which entailed upon him certain 
| business and services when the king came there, 
| and sundry perquisites upon his departure. 


| The ‘ Catalogue of Ancient Deeds’ is, as some 
of our readers will know, a medley of considerable 
confusion, in which is to be found no order but 
that of chance numbering—place, time, and 
| Subject alike being disregarded. The deeds are 
|} given in abstracts which were made by Mr. 
J. B. W. Chapman ; and the Index, which alone 
renders the volume tractable, was compiled by 
Mr. J. J. O'Reilly. Mr. O’Reilly has rendered it 
the more useful by dividing it into three alphabets 
of ‘‘ persons,” “* places,” and ‘* subjects.” 


The Compleat Angler. 
and Charles Cotton. 
by R. B. Marston. 
1s. 6d. net.) 

THIS volume belongs to the ‘‘ Oxford Edition of 

Standard Authors.’ The copy in our hands is 

in cloth boards, and represents the simplest and 

cheapest form of the issue. We have seen few 
editions so admirable. Most carefully executed as 
to matters of scholarship—bibliography, text, and 

Introduction—it is printed in excellent type upon 

good paper. A considerable number of this series 

has already come out, and these books consti- 
tute not the least of the services rendered to 
literature by the Oxford Press. 

This is no time of day to appraise the literary 
and humane qualities of ‘ The Compleat Angler.’ 
What can be said about them has been said long 
| ago and many times re-echoed. And the obvious 
reflection that any one to whom it occurs to turn 
Walton’s pages will find him just now wholesome 
and refreshing reading—remote as he is from our 
present cares—may well be left to our readers to 
elaborate for themselves. It may be that some 
part of his effectiveness and charm, when read 
from this point of view, arises directly from his 
| having applied himself to write ‘The Compleat 

Angler’ in somewhat the same spirit as one of us 

| to-day might read him—oppressed by wars and 

calamities, and seeking that peace of nature and 
of homely occupation and knowledge, which does 
after all, underlie our worst turmoil. ' 

Mr. Marston in his sympathetic and pleasant 
Introduction wisely gives most of his space to 
another consideration—whether or no ‘The 
Compleat Angler’ is antiquated as an instructor 
in the art cf angling. He comes to a conclusion 
highly favourable to Walton—favourable both 
as to his information concerning the habits of fish 
and as to the methods and devices of the sport 
recommended ; in fact, he says that in both 


By Isaak Walton 
With an Introduction 
(Oxford University Press, 
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respects he owes “‘ more practical knowledge to 
him than to any other writer.”’ As for the 
criticisms of Walton’s instructions in fly-fishing, 
to the effect that he enjoins the fly-fisher to let 
no part of his line touch the water, and so 
betrays the insufficiency of his personal acquaint- 
ance with a mode of fishing upon which he would 
lay an impossible condition, Mr. Marston has not 
much difficulty in making short work of all that. 
On other points in which Walton has been found 
fault with he has also good answers, and he tells 
rather amusingly of an angler who condemned 
Walton’s salted minnows as useless, and was pre- 
sently discovered to have salted his minnows, not 
for three or four days, but for as many months— 
with a result for which Walton’s advice is cer- 
tainly not to blame. Whether from his familiarity 
with Walton, or from his intimate knowledge of 
the sport of angling, which tends to make a 
certain similarity between brothers of the rod, 
and probably from both,Mr. Marston has been 
able to attune his Introduction to the text of his 
author with a somewhat unusual closeness and 
success. 


THE September Fortnightly is composed, almost 
without exception, of memorable articles. Two 
only would, in the ordinary course of things, call for 
comment here, as being of literary interest. One 
concerns a man of letters of whom most readers of 
the review know something—Walter Bagehot, the 
recent publication of whose complete works gives 
Mr. Arthur Baumann another opportunity for 
penetrative and witty comment and interpreta- 
tion; the other isan essay by Mr. John Cournos on 
Feodor Sologub, a Russian writer, whose work will 
probably be as new as it will certainly be pro- 
foundly interesting to many of them. There are 
three more or less anecdotic descriptions of scenes 
of war: Mr. Bailey’s ‘Some Glimpses of Russian 
Poland To-day’; Mr. John Pollock’s ‘The Refu- 
gees at Kiev’; and Mr. Lawrence Jerrold’s 
‘From the French Front.’ It is idle to attempt 
journalistic comment on such papers. They are 
done ina sound, workmanlike way; and may what 
they tell us be burnt into our very souls! A bril- 
liant article which should be uncommonly useful 
is that of Mr. Herbert Vivian on ‘The Italian 
Temperament,’ and equally welcome is Prof. E. H. 
Parker’s study of the Russian character. W:< may 
mention two other papers as being of more than 
strictly political or military interest: that of Mr. 
Grahame Whiteand Mr. Harry Harper on Zeppelin 
Airships, and that by Mr. Hyndman on ‘The Armed 
Nation.’ 


The Nineteenth Century has but one paper 
describing scenes of war, but that is certainly 
heartrending enough for a year of numbers. It is 
probable that the West will never fully know 
the agony of Serbia. Yet it has haunted some 
minds, it seems, above all the rest; and 
those to whom it is still all too remote may 
read in these terrible pages part of the reason 
for that. There are two delightful papers con- 
nected with the France of the Revolution and 
the First Empire: the Abbé Dimnet’s appreciation 
of Madame de Staél, a sound piece of criticism 
embellished with several wise epigrams, and the 
conclusion of Miss Rose Bradley’s charming ‘The 
Romance of a Détenu,’ concerned here with the 
letters of Mlle. de Laclos to John Blount on his 
return to England, and with the light they 





a character of great interest and 
distinction. Sir Harry H. Johnston contributes 
‘God and Humanity: a Symposium,’ and 
we are frankly at a loss to understand why 
such a dialogue—so commonplace in thought, so 
feebly characterized, and so inconclusive—should 
ever have been written. Bishop Bury has an 
article which we hope will be ern read, because 
it may help to render less dense the still prevailing 
ignorance of the true Russia—* The Grand Duchess 
Elizabeth and her New Order.’ It is to be valued 
particularly for its anecdotes of manners. 


THE September Cornhill will be found to deserve 
its welcome, albeit it rather drives home the mean- 
ing of the war than offers us relief from it. An 
article of extreme interest is Dr. A. E. Shipley’s 
‘Hate,’ illustrated by a remarkable photograph of 
a bronze mask by Prof. Tait Mackenzie, showing 
the expression of a competitor in a race just at the 
finish—the purport of which is to show that 
hate and extreme physical effort produce almost 
identical expressions of face. Mr. Stephen Paget 
writes on ‘The Meaning of the War to Children,’ 
and, as readers of 7'he Cornhill would naturally 
expect, he has alongside of some fantastical 
remarks a score of good and original suggestions, 
none the worse because here and there paradoxical. 
Mr. H. Warner Allen in ‘ Along the Fighting Line’ 
and Mr. Boyd Cable in his fourth essay ‘ Between 
the Lines’ (‘ A Convert to Conscription’) are both 
beyond praise in the largeness and vigour and 
restraint of the pictures they set before our eyes. 
Mr. Jeffery E. Jeffery, again, in ‘Some Experiences 
of a Prisoner of War’ has a good deal to tell, and 
tells it straightforwardly and effectively. Most 
readers will turn with eagerness to the page which 
holds Mr. William Watson’s poem—and we should 
be surprised to hear that it gave any one satisfaction. 
It might, we think, be treasured by some pedagogic 
student of literature as an example of radically 
false use of the imagination. Moreover, are not *‘ The 
Plough” and ‘‘Charles’s Wain” one and the same 
thing — both synonyms of part of the Great Bear? 
Judge Parry draws a delightful picture of Rufus 
Choate, and there are two tairly good short stories. 


throw on 





Motices to Correspondents, 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means c 
disposing of them. 


Ep1rortaAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E. 

Mr. Witt1aAM Marn.—Forwarded to Mr. PIEr- 
POINT. 

Mr. A. S. E. ACKERMANN.—‘ Cast not a clout 
till May be out.’”’ This was pretty fully discussed 
in 10 S. v. The correspondence was started 
by a suggestion that “May” might mean not 
the month, but the hawthorn. The evidence 
from the various forms of the saying goes, how- 
ever, against this. 














